The  Life  of  the  Genoese  Woolworkers  as 
Revealed  in  Thirteenth-Century 
Notarial  Records 

The  readers  of  the  Hti-letin  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
Genoese  cartularia,  tlie  bulky  volumes  in  which  mediaeval  notaries 
of  Genoa  copied  their  notarial  instruments.^  Those  notarial  records 
are  a  mirror  of  life  in  mediaeval  Genoa.  Notaries  were  called  upon 
to  record  international  treaties,  state  decrees,  and  local  regulations ; 
they  recorded  business  transactions,  which  were  all  made  in  a 
notary's  presence,  ranging  from  large  tran.sactions  involving  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  money  to  small  ones  of  a  few  |)ence;  and, 
besides,  notaries  wrote  out  and  coi)ied  in  their  hooks  promises, 
agreements,  or  contracts  of  a  most  intimate  and  ])ersonal  kind. 

From  these  records  has  been  drawn  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  business  of  mediaeval  (lenoa.  The  monographs  of 
scholars  who  have  worked  in  this  field — Professors  liyrne,  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  Krueger,  and  Miss  Hall — are,  however,  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  big  men  in  Genoese  business  and  ix)litical  life. 
The  notarial  records  reveal  also  a  more  modest  figure  in  that 
mediaeval  commune,  the  craftsman.  W'e  are  here  esi)ecially  in- 

1  Florence  Fdler  de  Roover.  "The  business  Records  of  an  Karly  Genoese 
Xotary.  1190-1192,"  Bulletin  of  the  Business  Historieal  Society,  vol.  xiv, 
no.  3  (June,  1940),  pp.  41-46. 
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terested  in  a  particular  craftsman,  the  wool  worker,  who  in  thir¬ 
teenth-century  Genoa  never  rose  above  the  ranks  of  the  petty 
capitalist. 

Cloth  manufacturing,  a  lost  art  of  ancient  (ienoa.  was  intro¬ 
duced  again  in  the  early  thirteenth  century,  mostly  hy  aliens  from 
Lomhardy.  France,  and  Flanders,  some  'rnscans.  and  a  few 
Ligurians  from  the  smaller  towns  of  the  cf)ast.  Some  were  refugees 
from  religious  or  jjolitical  strife;  others  came  in  the  hoi)e  of  finding 
better  opportunities  in  this  city,  which  was  then  growing  almost  as 
rajMdly  as  American  cities  were  to  grow  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  established  and  to  ])ro.s])er  in  the  wool 
business  in  Genoa  at  that  time.  It  was  difficult  for  any  craft.sman 
to  obtain  loans,  for  cajfital  in  Genoa  was  attracted  by  more  profit¬ 
able  ventures  over  .sea  and  over  land.  The  local  market  was,  more¬ 
over,  flooded  with  the  best  of  h'rench,  Flemish.  Lombard,  ''  nscan, 
and  even  German  and  English  cloth.  As  the  merchants  drew 
large  profits  from  the  export  of  foreign  cloth,  the  Genoese 
authorities  gave  no  tariff  protection  to  local  clothmakers:  on  the 
contrary,  they  multiplied  their  efforts  to  attract  cloth  to  the  harbor, 
which  rated  above  its  comi)etitors  as  a  cloth  market. 

The  notarial  records  enable  us  to  follow  .step  by  .step  the  daily 
struggle  of  the  woolworkers  to  kee]>  alive,  and  to  observe  their 
ephemeral  pro.si)erity  and  their  subsequent  downfall.  'I'he  wool- 
workers  benefited  when  Frederick  II  blockaded  Genoa  by  .sea  and 
land,  capturing  .shiploads  and  mule-bnrdens  of  cloth,  .\lmost  at 
once  the  average  ])rice  of  a  piece  of  (Jenoese  cloth  jumped  from 
£2.10  to  £5  and  more;  some  of  the  ri.se  in  i)rice  may  have  come 
from  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  cloth,  'riiough  even  during 
the  war,  trade  hy  sea.  i)rivateering.  and  the  crusade  of  Saint  Louis 
drained  away  most  of  the  available  capital,  we  know  from  the 
notarial  records  that  some  woolworkers.  native  Genoans.  obtained 
loans  from  two  banking  firms.  The  workshops  of  the  woolworkers 
multiplied — the  streets  where  they  lived  and  worked  were  extended 
to  twice  their  former  length.  Foreign  woolworkers  were  natural¬ 
ized,  and  the  local  element  became  more  numerous.  There  was 
even  a  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth  for  ex])ort.  The 
woolworkers,  how’ever,  overexpanded.  They  had  little  capital  with 
which  to  meet  rever.ses.  The  boom  ended  with  the  most  prosperous 
year,  12.'>5.  Hard  times  came  in  12.^6.  with  a  series  of  bankruptcies 
and  a  depression  that  kept  the  level  of  the  industry  down  for  at 
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least  thirty  years.  Xot  till  far  into  the  fourteenth  century  did  the 
woolworkers  ajj^ain  take  an  imjKirtant  part  in  Genoese  economic  life. 

I.et  us  not  imajjine  that  the  (jenoe.se  woolworker  set  up  large 
factories,  even  during  the  most  favorable  years.  He  was  a  |)etty 
capitalist.  Xo  workshop  seems  to  have  employed  more  than  five 
or  six  workers  at  a  time.  Shearers  of  cloth  sometimes  were 
bound  to  a  woolworker  by  a  si)ecial  agreement,  or  even  worked 
in  the  .same  shop,  but  they  kept  their  own  business  autonomy. 
Fulling  was  done  in  mills  in  the  countryside;  hence  the  fullers 
were  practically  outside  the  busy  life  of  the  city  and  carried  on 
some  agricultural  work  or  picked  thistles  for  combing  the  cloth. 
The  woolworker.  or  his  ai)prentice.  carried  his  wares  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders  to  the  cloth  market ;  usually  he  purchased  the  raw  materials 
in  small  lots  on  .short-time  credit,  but  he  sold  most  of  the  cloth 
for  cash.  Some  ma.ster  w'oolworkers  even  hired  a  boy  to  do  the 
accounting  and  to  clean  the  sho]>!  The.se  servants-accountants. 
however,  were  ])aid  much  less  than  an  ordinary  weaver. 

Apj)rentices  before  the  war  against  Frederick  II  usually  re¬ 
ceived  only  room,  hoard,  and  a  few  pieces  of  clothing.  A  small 
wage  was  added  in  the  years  of  boom,  but  it  disappeared  in 
mo.st  ca.ses  after  the  dei)ression.  The  length  of  ai)prenticeship  w'as 
fixed  by  the  master;  we  find  terms  of  two  to  nine  years.  The 
majority  of  ap]irentices  were  not  foreigners  but  farm  boys  from 
around  (jenoa.  where  the  soil  was  ]K)or  and  the  .sea  not  near 
enough.  In  many  instances  they  were  fatherless  boys  whose 
mothers  were  glad  enough  to  entru.st  them  to  the  fatherly  discipline 
of  a  woolworker  instead  of  committing  them  to  the  high  .seas. 
“And  I  promise  not  to  make  injury  to  your  .son,  and  not  to  impose 
f)n  him  any  job  which  he  cannot  do.”  .says  a  woolworker  from 
'roumai.  “except  that  I  may  whij)  him  with  a  .strip  of  leather, 
as  masters  do,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  better.” 

There  W’as  no  regular  gild  of  woolworkers  in  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  1244  a  number  of  the  craftsmen  agreed 
on  forbidding  night  work,  but  this  agreement  w’as  not  res])ected 
after  a  few  years.  In  1255 — at  the  ])eak  of  the  craft’s  prosjierity — 
many  w(M)lworkers  joined  to  protest  against  the  unfair  discharge  of  a 
friar- wool  worker  from  a  religious  house.  Two  of  the  signers  styled 
them.selves  “rectors  and  ministers  of  all  the  woolworkers  in  Genoa.” 
Still,  no  recognized  gild  and  no  gild  regulations  existed  until  after 
the  depression ;  indeed,  the  lack  of  a  regulating  organization  was 
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l)artly  responsible  for  the  crisis.  The  woolworkers,  having  no  jjild 
to  rejjulate  their  activities,  kept  increasing  their  output  and  drawing 
from  their  too  limited  sources  of  credit  until  they  expanded  be¬ 
yond  the  actual  market  opi)ortunities.  Their  downfall  is  proof  that, 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  the  industry,  gild  control  was 
indisi^ensahle  or.  at  least,  not  without  benefits. 

In  reality  all  the  woolworkers  formed  a  sort  of  non-incoriv^rated 
fraternity.  They  all  lived  on  two  streets  along  a  “dirty  hrook” 
just  outside  the  walls  of  the  city;  they  married  each  other’s 
daughters  and  sisters ;  and  they  hacked  each  other  with  ])etty  loans 
and  guarantees.  The  latter  practice  made  their  ruin  in  1256  more 
])recipitous.  for  the  bankruptcy  of  one  meant  insolvency  for  many 
others.  In  .so  close  a  community  quarrels  and  .sharp  gossip  were 
unavoidable;  hut,  even  when  there  were  unhealed  wounds  and 
un])aid  debts,  the  controversy  was  .soon  settled  by  arbitration.  'I'he 
community  could  not  long  tolerate  a  serious  difference. 

The.se  notarial  records  give  us  further  in.sight  into  the  life 
of  the  woolworkers  outside  their  business.  In  the  early  years, 
some  of  the.se  artisans  still  had  trouble  with  the  IiKjuisition.  The 
wife  of  a  woolworker  from  Monza  and  her  sons  William.  Jean, 
and  “Hundredpounds”  were  .summoned  in  12,T5  by  the  Papal  Legate 
in  .Alexandria.  Another  woolworker,  “Red  Unnamed."  managed 
to  he  absent  when  the  letters  of  summons  came.  John,  the  son  of 
a  drai)er.  had  no  courage  to  li.sten  to  the  .summons  and  ran  away, 
^'et  all  these  refugees  succeeded  eventually  in  taking  root  in 
Uenoa.  The  city  was  Guelf,  hut  business  was  business,  whether 
with  heretic,  Saracen,  or  Jew.  Indeed,  the  city  officers  were  too 
proud  of  their  independence  to  accept  the  IAq)e’s  position  that  his 
decrees  again.st  heretics  should  be  inserted  into  the  Genoese 
statutes.  Thus  a  religious  and  industrial  brotherhood,  treading 
on  the  thin  edge  between  outright  heresy  and  .sui)erficial  conform¬ 
ism.  and  s])ecialized  in  wool  manufacturing,  e.stabli.shed  hranches 
in  Genoa.  The.se  were  knf)wn  as  the  “Humbled ;"  they  may  have 
fared  better  than  isolated  woolworkers,  for  they  secured  many 
small  loans  from  devout  women.  Nevertheless,  they  must  have 
met  with  reverses,  for  they  i)osti)oned  ad  infinitum  i)ayments  on 
intere.st  and  princi])al ! 

Venus  and  dice  gambling  in  taverns  were  the  greatest  temp¬ 
tations  for  the  Genoese  craft.sman.  Many  masters — not  them.selves 
models  of  virtue — required  of  their  apprentices  and  workmen  that 
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they  should  not  make  love  without  the  consent  of  their  masters 
and  that  they  should  not  gamble  at  all.  Some  agreed  to  limited 
gambling.  One  promised:  “I  shall  not  gamble  any  gamble,  and  I 
shall  not  drink  in  any  tavern  from  Saint  Mary  of  the  Cross¬ 
bearers  of  Bisagno  to  Saint  Lazar  except  in  the  tavern  of  ‘Sweetie’ 
of  Burgo  Taschio.”  Another  promised:  “I  shall  neither  gamble 
nor  let  others  gamble  until  next  year,  except  that  I  may  gamble 
every  .Sunday  up  to  two  small  pence,  and  no  more;  but  if.  by 
chance.  1  should  gain,  I  may  gamble  what  I  have  gained.” 

.Ml  in  all,  distractions  were  few,  and  we  can  well  understand 
why  several  wool  workers,  though  they  came  from  inland  cities, 
chose  to  go  for  a  change  on  the  Genoese  warships  or  trading 
vessels.  It  was  a  good  way  to  see  the  world  and  to  earn  some  badly 
needed  cash. .  The  house,  the  food,  and  the  clothing  of  the  average 
wool  worker  in  Genoa  were  extfemely  modest  and  could  not  com- 
l)are  with  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  those  who  succeeded  in  their 
search  for  a  fortune  in  oversea  or  overland  trade  and  adventure. 
Fhe  records,  interestingly  enough,  do  not  reveal  one  woolworker 
who  as  a  woolworker  became  a  man  of  large  capital  or  business. 

Robert  Lopez. 


Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat 

( )ne  of  the  i)recioiis  nursery  tales  of  business  tells  of  a  ])oor 
boy  who  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  Town.  His  road  to  riches 
and  a  res])ected  mercantile  and  public  career,  so  the  story  goes, 
began  when  a  cat  which  he  sent  in  his  merchant  master's  ship 
venturing  to  the  ( )rient  .so  plea.sed  the  fancy  of  a  king  that  he  sent 
in  return  to  young  Richard  in  London  a  ca.sket  of  jewels  that  be¬ 
came  the  foundatioii  of  his  fortune. 

Was  this  another  case  of  the  mistaken  identity  of  words,  so 
common  in  business  and  economic  history  ?  It  may  be  less  romantic, 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  nearer  the  truth  that 
Dick  W  hittington,  after  the  way  of  countless  aspiring  young  mer¬ 
chants  of  generations  of  time,  made  his  first  money  through  achat 
— a  good  mediaeval  English  word  for  trade,  derived  from  the 
French — and  not  from  a  monarch’s  fancy  for  a  cat  (a  chat). 


A  Rising  Industry’s  Battle  for  the 
Morrill  Tariff 


The  niimher  of  historians  who  have  touched  uixm  the  Morrill 
Tariff  in  1861  is  equaled  only  hv  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  they 
have  interpreted  it.  Such  a  complex  subject  obviously  cannot  be 
treated  definitively  in  the  two  documents  that  are  presented  in  this 
note.  C^n  the  other  hand,  it  does  seem  reasonable  that  these  tw’O 
documents  may  prove  of  interest  to  every  student  of  tariff  history 
and  hold  a  warning  for  all  historians:  that  the  simplified  inter¬ 
pretation  of  our  economic  development  in  terms  of  sections  or 
large  economic  groups  frequently  is  not  borne  out  by  factual  evi¬ 
dence.  Indeed,  most  careful  historians  will  agree  that  it  is  im- 
l)ossible  to  dismiss  a  major  tariff  law  with  a  generalization  like 
“this  section  was  for  it,  and  that  section  was  against  it.’*  Of  more 
vital  interest  to  the  student  of  business  history,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  documents  here  printed  have  significance  in  showing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  rapid  change  that  was  engulfing  American  business 
in  1860,  The  death  struggle  betw’een  two  systems  or  types  of 
•American  business,  a  waning  foreign  mercantile  business  (esi)e- 
cially  that  part  of  it  concerned' with  the  importing  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods)  and  a  rising  domestic  business,  centered  around  new 
indu.strial  development.  Such  a  conflict  can  be  considered  no  less 
than  fundamental  in  the  develoimient  of  .American  business, 

'fhe  outstanding  figure  in  the  situation  with  which  the  documents 
are  concerned  is  W  illiam  G.  Angell.  a  remarkable  representative 
of  the  new’  industrialism  and,  in  18f)0.  the  jiresident  of  the 
.\merican  Screw  Company  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  De¬ 
scended  from  an  apprentice  of  Roger  W  illiams,  Angell  received 
only  a  rudimentary  common-school  education  before  his  father 
taught  him  the  skills  of  the  carpenter’s  trade.  It  was  not  long, 
how’ever,  before  he  demonstrated  an  exceptional  understanding  of 
machinery,  and  early  in  manhood  he  entered  a  partnership  in  the 
reed-making  business.  He  then  began  to  exjieriment  with  ma¬ 
chinery  f<ir  producing  screw’s  to  be  used  in  car^ientry  and  wood- 
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working.  As  a  result  he  founded  the  Eagle  Screw  Company  in 
1838.  By  1860  the  census  returns  were  giving  interesting  testimony 
of  this  aggressive  industrial  capitalist’s  success,  for  in  that  year  two 
companies  which  were  merged  under  Angell’s  leadership  had  a 
combined  annual  production  of  $1,248,700,  or  all  but  $156,000  of 
the  total  production  of  screws  in  New  England.  Outside  New 
hhigland  there  was  only  one  .small  com])anv  (in  Utica.  New  York) 
manufacturing  screws  in  the  United  States.  If  a  complete  monopoly 
had  not  actually  been  attained.  Angell’s  ability  had  at  lea.st  .secured 
for  him  a  |Mj.sition  of  unquestioned  policy  leader.ship  in  the  field  of 
.American  .screw  manufacturing. 

An  essential  element  in  the  American  Screw  Comj)any’s  success 
was  .Angell’s  farsightedness  in  .securing  the  use  of  a  jwitented 
l)rocess  for  manufacturing  an  “iron  screw”  by  a  gimlet  printing 
l)rocess.  The  “iron  .screw”  was.  in  reality,  more  commonly  known 
as  a  “wood  screw.”  i.  e..  a  sharp-pointed  screw  that  in  contrast 
to  earlier  screws  u.sed  by  cabinet-makers  would  twist  ea.sily  into  a 
wood  surface.  ()])i)onent.s  of  the  .American  Screw  Company  could 
not  offer  any  proof  tt)  contradict  .Angell’s  claim  that  in  1860  all 
.American  and  hhiglish  manufacturers  had  |X).ssession  of  this  pa¬ 
tented  process.  A’et  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  St.  Louis  hardware 
dealers  were  able  to  produce  price  circulars  as  evidence  that  the 
.American  Screw  Com])any’s  net  wholesale  prices  were  markedly 
higher  than  those  of  the  Eagle  Company  and  the  New  England 
C^mipany  before  .Angell  merged  them  into  the  .American  Screw 
Company  in  the  .summer  of  18f)0.  Moreover,  the  .St.  Louis  dealers 
charged  that,  .shortly  before  this  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  .screws, 
.Angell  went  to  hhigland  and  agreed  to  pay  his  most  inijM)rtant 
Engli.sh  competitor.  Nettleford  &  Chamberlain.  £5,000  per  year  to 
keep  its  screws  off  the  .American  market. 

'file  i)rinte(l  memorial  (with  signatures  in  i)en  and  ink)  which 
is  reproduced  below  was  similar  or  identical  to  i)etitions  .submitted 
by  many  other  hardware  dealers  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
18^)0-61.  .All  the  signers  of  this  i)articular  memorial  were  Boston 
merchants.’ 

To  The  Honorable  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 

Assembled : 

The  undersigned,  importers  of  hardware  in  the  various  cities  of 

’The  original,  here  published  for  the  first  time,  is  in  the  National  .Archives 
among  the  iwtitions  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  I'inance,  36th 
Congress. 
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the  United  States,  understand  that  a  bill  is  now  before  your  honorable 
body,  fixing  the  tariff  on  imported  goods,  differing  very  materially 
from  the  one  now  in  operation,  and,  as  your  memorialists  believe, 
operating  in  many  instances  as  an  entire  prohibition,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  bill  making  discriminations,  the  operation  of  which  will 
be  exceedingly  onerous  to  the  consumer. 

Your  memorialists  would  call  your  attention  to  the  proposed  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  upon  Iron  Screws:  used  most  extensively  in  this 
country  in  almost  all  branches  of  mechanics  —  an  article  of  univer.sal 
necessity.  The  present  duty  is  twenty-four  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
proposed  duty  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  being  specific,  is  equal 
to  50  per  cent.  <«/  vatorem.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  will  entirely 
prohibit  importation,  and  thus  defeat  one  great  object,  viz.,  the  raising 
of  revenue.  Your  memorialists  would  beg  to  state  further  that  the 
manufacture  of  this  article  is  now  a  perfect  monopoly,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  large  and  immensely  wealthy  corporation  in  the  State  of 
RhcKle  Island,  being  protected  by  a  patent  right  for  their  manufacture: 
and  so  rapid  has  been  the  accumulation  of  capital  by  this  corporation 
under  our  present  ad  valorem  duty  that  they  have  been  able  to  prevent, 
by  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  largest  screw  maker  in 
Kngland,  any  screws  I  from  luiglandj  coming  to  this  market.  This 
overgrown  monopoly  has  already  raised  the  jirice  of  screws  for  which 
consumers  are  compelled  to  pay  more  than  lifty  jier  cent.,  and  while 
this  advance  is  charged  to  purchasers  in  the  United  States,  this  com¬ 
pany  is  supplying  the  .\ustralian  and  Canada  |.viV|  markets  at  a  much 
lower  rate.  .  .  . 

December  18,  1860 

Kaion  Lovett  &  Wellington 
Ifrooks  and  Darling 
Joseph  West  &  Co. 

Callender  &  Leamond 
Coverly,  I'rye  &  Co. 

Smith  Hros.  &  Coster 
(iardener  &  Thayer 
M.  C.  Warren 
Johnson  &  Saunders 
William  Read  &  Son 

Hecaiise  other  Eiij^Hsh  producers,  who  were  not  hound  by 
Anj^ell’s  aj^reement  with  Xettleford  &  Chamberlain,  had  acquired 
knowdedj^e  of  the  jjiinlet  printing  process,  it  was  evident  hv  January, 
1861,  that  large  numbers  of  English  .screws  would  soon  reach  the 
American  market.  Angell,  therefore,  was  aw’are  that  he  must  take 
active  mea.sures  to  ])revent  the  hardware  merchants  from  influenc¬ 
ing  adver.sely  the  high  duty  on  screws  in  the  projMKsed  Morrill 


\.  J.  Wilkinson  &  Co. 
Allen  &  .\oble 
Thomas  I*.  Itarnes 
W.  W.  Luring  &  Co. 
Ciroupner  &  Loring 
Scars,  Dutton  &  Co. 
Wm.  Hlanchard 
George  .\.  Chapin 
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Tariff.  James  Fowler  Simmons,  the  “venerable  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,”  received  the  appeal  that  is  printed  below.- 

Office  of  the 

\Vm.  G.  Angell,  President.  American  Screw  Co. 

A.  G.  Angell.  .Agent  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jany.  24,  1861 

E.  G.  .Angell,  Treasurer 
W  ni.  11.  Henderson,  Secretary 
Hon.  Janies  I*'.  Simmons 
\\  ashington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  notice  by  this  morning's  paper  that  the  tariflf  hill  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  live  with  instructions  to  report  back  next  week  on 
Wednesday.  We  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  improve  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  that  Committee  and  put  them  right  on  screws.  We  are 
aware  that  several  memorials  have  been  sent  to  Washington  to  have 
the  protection  on  screws  and  some  few  other  articles  changed.  Mr. 
Hliven  of  the  linn  of  Hliven  &  .Mead  Hardware  Merchants  in  the  city 
of  Xew  A’ork  is  the  first  mover  in  starting  these  memorials,  and  is 
assisted  by  the  English  agents  in  all  the  principal  cities. 

In  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  .  .  .  how  to  meet  them, 
we  state  what  we  Inrlieve  is  the  cause  of  Mr.  liliveii’s  opposition,  also 
the  principal  features  of  the  screw  business  for  the  past  22  years. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1839  the  I'iagle  Screw  Co.  commenced  manu¬ 
facturing  screws,  llefore  that  time  several  concerns  started  to  make 
screws,  all  of  which  failed,  and  since  1839,  22  companies  have  formed 
and  paid  in  their  capital,  erected  or  hired  buildings,  built  machinery, 
and  manufactured  screws.  19  of  them  have  failed,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  lost  their  entire  capital.  One  company  paid  in  $190,000 
dollars  cash,  all  of  which  was  entirely  sunk,  and  the  stockholders  were 
assessed  to  pay  some  remaining  debts.  3  of  the  22  companies  have 
received  Ixick  their  capital,  viz.  the  h^gle,  Xew  England,  and  Bay 
State  Cos.  The  h'agle  and  Xew  England  Cos.  commenced  business 
about  the  same  time.  The  first  5  or  6  years  of  their  business  did  not 
I)ay,  and  they  had  a  hard  time  to  get  along.  During  the  years  between 
'45  and  '54  the  comiuinies  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  building  and 
experimenting  on  machinery,  and  received  on  an  average  during  that 
time  a  fair  percentage  on  the  capital  invested  but  not  so  much  as  they 
should  have  received  considering  the  risk  they  had  taken  in  experi¬ 
menting.  In  1850  the  h'-agle  Ci>.  purchased  of  T.  J.  Sloan  &  others, 
patent  rights  amounting  to  $50,000  dollars  or  more,  and  during  the 
years  '50.  '51.  '52.  &  '53  they  were  engaged  in  perfecting  the  machinery 
on  the  principle  of  said  patents  for  manufacturing  gimlet  printed 
screws.  In  the  latter  part  of  1853  they  commenced  to  manufacture 
the  gimlet  printed  screws,  and  during  the  years  from  '54  to  't)0  and 
before  the  b'nglish  .Manufacturers  had  got  the  same  machinery  into 

-This  manuscript  letter  was  found  among  the  paiKTs  of  the  Senate  h'inance 
Committee.  36th  Congress,  in  the  Xational  .Archives. 
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operation,  the  companies  made  larpe  profits,  but  no  more  than  they 
should  have  made  considering  the  large  sums  of  money  they  have  ex¬ 
pended  in  patents  and  the  risk  they  have  taken  in  exiK'rimenting  in 
machinery.  Since  the  English  manufacturers  have  commenced  making 
the  gimlet  printed  screws  with  the  same  machinery  that  we  use,  with 
the  present  protection  we  are  obliged,  in  order  to  retain  this  market, 
either  to  reduce  our  prices  behtw  a  paying  business  or  to  pray  the 
present  manufacturers  of  gimlet  printed  screws  in  England  to  keep 
<)Ut  of  this  market,  which  we  have  done  for  a  short  time  hoping  that 
we  should  he  able  soon  and  before  other  manufacturers  got  into 
operation  there  to  get  a  protection  that  would  enable  us  to  comjK*te 
with  them  in  this  market  on  terms  that  would  leave  us  a  fair  remun¬ 
eration  for  our  outlay  in  buildings,  machinery  &c,  and  the  carrying 
on  of  our  business. 

The  fact  of  our  having  done  so  well  for  the  last  live  years  has 
created  an  excitement  and  an  envious  feeling,  and  imr  business  is  over- 
rated,  and  the  fact  (if  the  ICnglish  getting  the  same  machinery  into 
operatkdi  and  .sending  screws  here  at  prices  that  will  oblige  us  to  st(i]» 
our  W(jrks  and  l(;se  nearly  all  we  have  made  is  overl(K>ked. 

h'or  several  years  past  the  New  ICngland  Screw  Co.  and  Mess. 
I’liven  and  .Mead  have  been  engaged  in  a  Law  .suit  which  has  been 
decided  against  -Mess.  !»  &  M  both  in  the  state  and  United  States 
fourt  at  \\  ashington.  While  the  suit  was  pending  Mess.  1»  &  M  bought 
screws  of  the  hiagle  Co.  and  made  great  efforts  in  the  market  to  sell 
screws,  and  did  sell  large  (luantities,  more  to  revenge  l.viVJ  the  New 
luig.  Co.  than  for  the  profit  they  received  or  to  benefit  the  Eagle  Co. 
Since  said  decision  and  the  formation  of  the  .\merican  Co.,  and  the 
former  officers  of  the  l-'agle  Co.  have  taken  the  management  of  the 
•American  Co.  .Mess.  15  &  .M  have  called  on  us  and  suggested  that  we 
might  sell  them  screws  on  better  terms  than  we  do  to  others  in  order 
that  they  might  make  up  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  in  the 
suit  with  the  .New  Eng.  Co.,  about  $4.(K)0  dollars.  They  also  made  us 
an  offer  on  which  they  would  buy  and  sell  our  screws  in  place  of 
English  screws  that  no  country  of  any  self  resjiect  would  entertain. 
•At  the  same  time  intimating  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  make 
friends  of  them  rather  than  enemies.  We  are  now  informed  that  they 
have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  l-'iiglish  .\gents  to  keep  a  st(x:k 
of  their  screws,  and  push  the  sale  of  them  in  comi)etition  with  the 
.American  Screws.  .Also  that  they  have  had  memorials  and  letters 
lithographed  and  sent  them  to  I'nglish  .\gent.s  in  all  the  principal  cities 
to  be  circulated  by  them,  and  get  signatures  to  them.  .  .  .  We  will  come 
to  Washington  when  ever  you  think  we  can  be  of  service  although  we 
think  we  had  better  remain  away  as  we  most  likely  would  be  watched, 
create  oppcjsition,  and  do  more  harm  than  g(MKl.  Our  letters  are  long 
and  (jur  wants  many,  but  we  hope  you  will  find  time  to  attend  to  them. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

William  G.  •Angell,  Presdt. 

per  C.  W.  Angell 
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Simmons’  resixjnse  to  Angell’s  request  was  prompt  and  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  pro^xjsed  duties  on  screws.  Frequently 
during  the  debates  in  the  Senate  he  used  the  arguments  which 
Angell  gave  him  in  his  letter.  At  one  time  Simmons  remarked : 

“  .  . . .  There  have  been,  1  believe,  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  screw 
manufactories  establisiied  .  .  .  and  out  of  twenty-two  that  were  built 
years  back,  nineteen  of  them  have  failed  and  lost  all  their  capital. 

.\  go»Kl  many  of  them  had  to  pay  installments  after  they  set  up  the 
factory;  and  but  three  or  four  are  standing  of  the  whole  set.  .  .  .  the 
screw  company  that  was  the  pioneer  company  was  made  up  of  a  parcel 
of  mechanics  who  owned  but  very  little  st(jck,  but  put  in  labor  and 
stuck  to  it,  and  lived  in  one  story  houses  upon  $1  a  day.  They  have 
now  }?ot  a  fjreat  capital  built  up  by  their  labor,  and  people  now  tell 
us  how  much  they  divide  on  the  $50  they  put  in.  They  have  been  at  it 
twenty  \ears.  drawiiifi  no  salary,  and  they  have  succeeded.  If  anybcxly 
will  work  as  they  have  .  .  .  they  will  be  sure  to  come  out  ahead.  I  wish 
everyone  w»)uld  have  a  little  more  of  that  kind  of  skill  .  .  .  they  are 
now  competing  with  this  same  sort  of  work  that  is  made  in  h'ngland, 
where  money  is  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  They  have  manufactured  the 
screws,  and  the  additional  duties  put  on  iron  will  amount  to  them  to 
$30,000  or  $40.(MH)  a  year.  They  ask  nothing  for  that.  They  .say  only 
put  these  duties  on,  and  we  shall  be  independent  of  Kngland  f«)r  iron 
in  a  little  while  and  ro  to  Pennsylvania  to  K«-‘t  it;  and  so  they  will.  .  .  .” 

In  tlii.s  argutnent  he  was  in  truth  stating  the  case  of  a  rising 
domestic  industry  which  was  opintsing  the  forces  of  the  older  im- 
lM)rting  interests.  Representatives  of  the  screw  manufacturers  were 
in  the  Senate  galleries  at  the  time  the  duty  on  screw’s  w’as  debated 
and  voted  upon.  On  February  20,  1861,  the  Morrill  Tariff  Bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  23  to  14,  and  it  became  law  on 
March  2,  1861.  W  ith  regard  to  .screw’s  its  provisions  were  quite 
favorable,  d  he  si)ecific  five  cents  i)er  pound  duty  on  screws  of 
tw’o  inches  or  more  in  length,  w’itb  eight  cents  |)er  |M)und  duty  on 
.smaller  screw’s,  was  a  (piite  .satisfactory  resjK)n.se  to  the  demands 
of  a  vigorous  manufacturing  interest. 

Georce  Winston  S.mith, 

The  American  University. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Some  Early  Bank  Checks 

A  small  Imndle  of  miscellaneous  bits  of  old  business  material 
has  recently  come  to  tiie  Baker  Library  throujjh  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Frank  S.  Churchill  of  Bass  River,  Massachusetts.  The  bundle 
contained  a  number  of  canceled  checks  drawn  on  the  first  Bank  of 
the  United  States  by  .\.saph  Churchill,  a  small  business  man  of 
Milton,  riiese  checks — one  of  which  is  herewith  reproduced — 
make  an  interestin^j  contrast  with  the  present-day  |)ersonal  bank 
check. 


Bank  of  tke  flSntteli  ^tates» 

Dollars^  Cents,  180/ 

Pay  to  — '  or  Bearer, 

at  the  Office  of  DUcount  and  ^epojit  at  Boston, 

Dollars  jy 

Cents, 


Note  that  they  were  made  out  to  a  person  named  or  bearer, 
payable  at  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
I>rawin5^  a  check  payable  to  bearer,  an  old  English  practice,  made 
it  possible  for  the  check  to  circulate.  The  checks  were  not  endorsed 
on  the  recei])t  of  ])ayment,  and  they  presumably  remained  in  the 
]X)ssession  of  the  Bank.  This,  too,  was  Knj^lish  practice.  Do  the 
two  holes  punched  in  the  checks  indicate  payment  by  the  Bank? 


9n  inemonam 


The  Society  regrets  to  note  tlie  ])assing  in  1942  of  tliree  mem¬ 
bers  of  long  standing.  All  men  of  high  iK)sition,  they  served  busi¬ 
ness  and  society  in  different  roles. 


Ernest  B.  Dane 

Ernest  B.  Dane  was  horn  in  Brookline,  Massacliu.setts,  on 
October  17,  1868;  he  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Center  Harbor, 
New  Hampshire,  on  April  5,  1942.  .After  graduating  from  Harvard 
in  1892,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  trustee  in  Boston,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  thirteen  years.  In  1905  he  became  a  director  of  the 
Brookline  Trust  Co.,  of  which  he  later  became  ])resident.  A  man 
of  wealth  by  inheritance,  he  early  became  interested  in  many  large 
corporations  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  he  continued  through¬ 
out  his  life  to  take  an  active  part  in  business,  but  his  w’ork  w’as  on 
the  side  of  |X)licy.  chiefly  as  a  director,  rather  than  as  an  o|)erating 
executive. 

Ernest  B.  Dane  was  distinguished  for  his  .service  to  society  in 
cultural  and  phiIanthro])ic  w’ays.  He  may  be  said  to  have  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  time  the  best  traditions  of  Boston.  Setting  a  high 
example  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy,  he  served  long  and  w’ell  in 
various  town  offices  in  Brookline.  A  member  of  the  Brookline  tree¬ 
planting  committee  from  BX)5  and  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Forestry  Association,  he  worked  for  the  imi)rovenient  of  the  ])arks 
and  the  preserAation  of  the  forests  of  his  town  and  State.  lie  was 
a  benefactor  of  many  charitable  and  philanthroinc  institutions  of 
Boston,  which  he  also  .served  as  trustee  or  director.  He  enriched 
our  art  miuseums  with  his  rare  collection  of  Chinese  art  treasures, 
and  throujjh  his  financial  aid  and  his  work  as  its  pre.sident  and 
treasurer  he  helped  to  make  the  Bo.st(»n  Symphony  one  of  the 
world’s  j>[reat  orchestras. 

Such  men  as  Dane  have  cf)ntrihuted  much  to  American  metro- 
lM)litan  communities.  Their  supi)ort  of  philanthrojfic  and  cultural 
institutions,  of  which  our  individualistic  democracy  has  often  been 
negligent,  has  had  immeasurable  value.  Not  the  least  of  their 
services,  moreover,  has  been  that  of  setting  a  high  standard  of  social 
resiK)nsil)ility. 


Robert  F.  Herrick 

Robert  F".  Herrick  was  horn  in  Medford.  Mas.sachu.setts.  on 
.-Xugust  8,  1866.  and  died  in  Boston  on  October  10,  1042.  He 
studied  law  at  Boston  University  and.  after  receiving  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws,  attended  Harvard  CV)llege  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1890.  A  lawyer  by  ])rofession.  he  early  became 
associated  with  business,  in  which  he  won  a  strong  and  important 
place.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  ( )ver.seers  of  Harvard 
University. 

His  work  in  hu.siness  was  chiefly  on  the  side  of  finance  and  along 
the  lines  of  ]K)licy.  Early  in  his  career  he  became  closely  associated 
with  Boston  financial  leaders,  both  men  and  in.stitutions ;  he  early  de- 
velo])ed  a  strong  connection  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
which  continued  until  his  death.  He  was  e.s])ecially  active  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  indu.strial  concerns  which  had  got  into  difficulties, 
hel])ing  to  .secure  control  of  them,  to  reorganize  them,  and  to  .secure 
for  them  an  effective  management.  He  also  became  associated  as 
director  with  a  large  number  of  cori)orations  in  all  i)art.s  of  the 
country,  including  United  Fruit  Co.,  United  Shoe  Machinery 
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CorjK)ration.  and  United  States  Smeltinij,  Refining  and  Mininj?  Co. 

Xo  brief  note  can  ade(|nately  de.scribe  or  estimate  the  significance 
of  the  work  of  Robert  F,  Herrick.  His  career  deserves  careful 
and  detailed  attention,  es])ecially  because  be  held  an  imixirtant  place 
in  a  type  of  business  control  that  had  a  vital  influence  on  American 
business  in  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged. 


George  M.  Shriver 

(ieorge  M.  Shriver  was  lK)rn  in  Ilight.stown,  New  Jersey,  in 
1868,  and  died  in  Baltimore  on  May  1,  1642.  He  came  of  a  family 
that  had  been  active  in  trans])ortation  around  Baltimore  from  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  his  grandfather  had  taken  ])art  in 
the  development  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal.  In  1886  George 
M.  Shriver  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
as  a  clerk,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  |)eriod  in  1887-88  he 
remained  with  that  road  till  his  death.  From  1888  until  1911  he 
served  as  secretary  or  assistant  to  the  i)resident.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  made  second  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  financial  and 
accounting  departments.  In  1920  he  was  elected  .senior  vice- 
])resident  and  in  1922  a  director,  both  of  which  jwsitions  he  held 
until  his  death;  in  tho.se  ])o.sts  he  was  in  charge  of  the  accounting, 
treasury,  claims,  and  relief  departments.  He  also  was  director  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  and  director  of  a  number  of  other  concerns,  including 
the  Railway  ICxi)ress  Agency  and  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Baltimore. 

His  service  to  business  lay  chielly  in  internal  management.  He 
was  regarded  in  the  railroad  indu.stry  as  an  authority  on  accounting 
and  finance  and  as  an  outstanding  executive.  His  was  not  a  s|)ec- 
tacular  career  or  one  known  widely  to  the  public,  but  he  stood  high 
in  that  grou]>  of  business  executives  who  have  kept  the  wheels  of 
American  business  turning  effectively. 


